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Education of Deficient Children in England. 


ALICE MORRISON NASH. 


Pror. E. R. JOHNSTONE, Supt :— 

I beg to submit the following re- 
port of my recent trip to Europe. 

Realization and appreciation of 
one’s opportunities come only after 
days of thoughtful consideration. 
This has proven especially true in 
my case, for while it had been my 
day dream and hope for years past 
and while I did thoroughly enjoy 
my trip I still did not understand 
how liberal and broadening an edu- 
cation this first hand acquaintance 
with the ways and means of anoth- 
er country would prove to be. And 
it is only now after some two 
months have elapsed that I feel 
competent to do justice to what has 
been the greatest educational op- 
portunity of my life. 

In prefacing this report I am 
happy to be able to extend to Mr. 
Alfred G. Moseley, of London and 
to Mr. J. Bruce Ismay, of Liver- 
pool, the two philanthropic gentle- 
men, through whose kindness and 
generosity this trip was made pos- 


sible, not only for one but for one 
thousand American teachers, my 
unlimited thanks and appreciation. 

It also seems fitting to mention 
the courtesy and hospitality extend- 
ed to us throughout the United 
Kingdom. This I noted particular- 
ly in London, for here I did the 
greater part of my work, spending 
in all some five weeks. 

I believe I am quite safe in say- 
ing that during this time I received 
on an average one invitation daily 
to attend either a reception, a tea 
party or some social function, giv- 
en especially for the visiting teach- 
ers. 

These were not held in halls, ho- 
tel parlors, etc., but given by and in 
the homes of the first ladies and 
gentlemen of the land. 

Those acquainted with the hospi- 
tality of an old English home can 
perhaps realize in some degree the 
great pleasure we enjoyed while be- 
ing so splendidly entertained. 

In addition to these gatherings a 
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series of instructive trips, to places 
of historical interest, in and about 
London, were especially arranged, 
so that such trips could be made 
without undue expenditure either 
of one’s time or money. 

Well planned itineraries, giving 
complete data regarding trips, re- 
ceptions, exhibitions, etc., were for- 
warded daily or weekly, according 
to the program, to all registered 
guests and thus continued during 
one’s stay in London. 

By this systematic arrangement 
of program and notification, every 
one was kept in touch with the do- 
ings of a day and thereby teachers 
with even limited time were able to 
combine advantageously, _ their 
school work, for which they were 
sent, with a certain amount of in- 
structive sight seeing and also tu 
attend these many _ gatherings, 
where was made possible the op- 
portunity of mingling socially with 
the greatest educators of the day. 

* i * * * * 

And now I will turn to the more 
material side of my visit, the part 
for which the journey of some seven 
thousand miles was made, to learn 
how other countries do it, how they 
solve their school problems and far- 
ther how these plans compare with 
and improve upon our methods. 

Notwithstanding that my special 
interest was to see what was being 
done for the defective child I was 
still greatly interested in all school 
work and so in arranging my itin- 
erary I planned that while having 
in view particularly a defective 
class or institution I could also 
visit the elementary schools in the 
same locality and thereby get a 
good idea of English education in 
general. This arrangement proved 
to be an ideal one, for example, one 
day while visiting a defective cen- 
tre, I was told on leaving, that by 
walking a short distance, I could 


visit an Infants’ Department, an 


Elementary and a Criminal School, 
and a Domestic Science Centre. 

I availed myself of the opportu- 
nity and as you can imagine, spent 
a day of study and enlightenment 
hardly to be equalled. 

In view of these combined ob- 
servations and realizing that it may 
be more comprehensive and inter- 
esting I shall consider my report 
under three separate heads. 


I. 
OBSERVATIONS IN THE NORMAL 
CLASSES. 


Leaving New York October 
Ioth, and travelling by the Red 
Star Line, I reached London on the 
eve of the 20th, just in time to 
make a visit to what is called an 
“Open Air School.” To have miss- 
ed this would have been a great loss, 
for to these schools, three in num- 
ber, I pay high tribute. 

I consider the work carried on 
here, far in advance of all other 
lines of child development noted 
during my observations throughout 
the entire school system of London. 
To me this plan seems to combine 
and emphasize the necessities of 
life and progress, the need of sus- 
tenance for the body, if we would 
train the mind, a condition so of- 
ten lost sight of in our present has- 
ty fight for knowledge. 

Believing that just this sort of 
training is one of our greatest needs 
to-day, especially in the over-crowd- 
ed, ill-smelling, poorly-kept sections 
of our large cities and with the 
hope that such a plan will soon be 
adopted here in America; I give a 
short description of what I consid- 
er the ideal scheme for developing 
both physically and mentally the 
little bodies and minds of children 
who otherwise would remain 
cramped and dwarfed until they 
would reach, finally, either a hospi- 
tal for incurables or an institution 
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such as ours, for feeble-minded 
girls and boys. 

Air Schools were first in- 
troduced into Germany about five 
years ago. Up to that time, for 
some fifteen years, a thorough med- 
ical inspection had been carried on, 
whereby it was found that from 
three to five per cent. of a certain 
class of children were unable to at- 
tend school or to keep up with their 
classes even if allowed to remain 
in school, and this because of such 
diseases as anemia, etc. It was 
also found that among such, there 
were many so-called backward chil- 
dren, who were really not back- 
ward because of defective intelli- 
gence, but rather because of im- 
paired vitality, improper feeding 
and unfavorable surroundings. 

These children taken from such 
conditions and placed in these open 
air schools, began to improve phys- 
ically and mentally and after a few 
months were able to be returned to 
their regular school work. 

The Germans having demonstrat- 
ed this thoroughly and conclusive- 
ly as only the Germans can, and 
having published the results of 
their five years of experimental 
work, the English decided to fol- 
low Germany’s plan and so one 
year ago, they established in Lon- 
don the three schools, which I had 
the opportunity and pleasure of 
visiting. 

The school site itself, consisted 
of an ordinary dwelling house, with 
very nice grounds surrounding it, 
the house being used in very 
stormy weather and as a storing 
place where were kept wraps, ma- 
terials, ete. 

A short distance from the house, 
was a sort of portable school room, 
having the south side entirely open. 
This shed or school room was used 
for various purposes, for a school 
room, where certain lessons were 
given, as a dining room and as a 


sleeping place when the weather 
did not permit of their taking their 
afternoon sleep in the open, as was 
their usual program. 

This sleeping idea was a very 
novel one to me; each child was 
provided with a small steamer chair 
and a blanket and at 1.30 P. M. 
each day these chairs were arrang- 
ed in a large circle on one of the 
lawns and here the children assem- 
bled, each child going to his or her 
chair and_ there covering himself 
with his blanket, slept until 3.30. I 
asked if it were not a difficult mat- 
ter to get the children to do this, 
to actually sleep, and was told by 
the teacher that at first while it was 
néw, the children only rested for 
they must keep still, rather than 
slept, but that after a few days the 
quieting effects of fresh air and 
sunshine proved so soothing, even 
the most nervous and_ excitable 
children slept quietly and had even 
to be aroused when the rest period 
was over. 

Eighty especially selected chil- 
dren were assigned to this particu- 
lar school, these having been taken 
from twenty different schools, at 
the completion of an investigation 
made by an_ especially appointed 
officer. 

Their school hours were from 9 
o’clock A. M. to 7 o'clock P. M. 
All of their meals were served at 
the school, baths were given them 
twice weekly. In fact their whole 
lives nearly, while pupils of the 
school, were lived under the guid- 
ing and protecting influences of 
the teachers and caretakers having 
the school in charge. 

These competent men and women 
so employed, numbered eight. A 
principal, three teachers, a nurse, 
a caretaker, a cook, and a cook’s 
helper. 

Their daily program for Mon- 
day, which I judge was a typical 
day, was as follows: 
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9—9.30. Breakfast. 

9.30—10. Scripture Lesson. 

10—10.45. Numbers. 

10.45—I1. Recess. 

11—11.40. Nature Study and 
Gardens. 

11.40—12.25. Art. 

12.25—12.45. Preparation for 
Dinner. 

12.45—1.30. Dinner. 

1.30—3.30. Sleep. 

3.30—3.45. Drill. 

3-45—4.30. Geography. 

4.30—5. Reading. 

5—5.30. Tea. 

5.30—7. Games and Play. 

On this particular day when I 
visited, the children were divided 
into three classes. One class was 
studying the sycamore tree, another 
hunting for a certain crysalis, the 
third drawing and painting a spray 
of oats which they had previously 
studied growing in their gardens. 

A more interested group of chil- 
dren, it would have been difficult to 
find in all London I am sure. It 
really did not seem possible to me 
that these children, some five 
months previously, had been select- 
ed and placed here because of phys- 
ical ailments. To-day they were 
the pictures of health and happi- 
ness. 

Is it not possible to establish more 
of these schools? Do we not need 
them badly, especially in an over- 
crowded city like New York (East 
Side)? Would not such schools 
reduce the number of children in 
the Special Classes, perhaps not 
right away, but eventually, and is 
it not possible that the number of 
institutions like ours would be re- 
duced thereby? Are not many of 
our so-called “backward” children 
in the public schools duplicates of 
the German and English children? 
If so, should we not profit by their 
experiences and examples? 

A complete description of these 
Open Air Schools and a set of pic- 


tures, showing special views, viz., 
children at sleep, at play, at work, 
etc., can be obtained by addressing 
Mr. Blair at the London County 
Council. 

Another phase of the English 
schools impressed me strongly, at 
first not so favorably, but later, 
when I had learned some of their 
problems, very favorably indeed. 
This was their Infants’ Depart- 
ment. In America we do not have 
anything which corresponds to this, 
unless it be our kindergartens, 
which approach nearest and yet be- 
tween the two, there is a great dif- 
ference. 

The English children begin their 
school work at three years of age, 
are sent to these Infants’ Depart- 
ments and remain there until they 
are able to take their places in 
“Standard One.” This is usually 
when they are from four and a half 
to five years old, and here at this 
age we find them learning to read, 
write and do simplest numbers. 

On my first visit to one of these 
departments where were some 
three hundred and sixty children, 
(six classes with an average of six- 
ty to a class), I was overwhelmed. 
It seemed to me a terrible thing, to 
take these infants from their mo- 
thers’ arms, rob them as it were of 
their babyhood, to bring into a 
stuffy school room, ‘where at best 
the “sit up straight”, “hands fold- 
ed”, etc., must be in evidence. How- 
ever, I looked into the other side of 
this question and learned that the 
majority of these little ones, hard- 
ly knew the meaning of home, mo- 
ther’s arms and the many joys of 
childhood. It came to me then as a 
new thought how much better for 
children of such parents and homes 
to spend their infantile days in 
a school, guided and taught by a 
teacher, rather than apeing their 
elders, playing about the doors of 
the open saloons and doing the 
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hundred and one _ objectionable 
things, which alone are left the 
poorer neglected children of a great 
city. 

Ti now I were to have a sugges- 
tion, I would not say criticism, 
about these Infants’ Departments, 
it would be simply to express a 
wish, that some day the English 
school boards would adopt more of 
Froebel’s principles. They would 
emphasize the necessity and value 
of giving to little children plenty of 
song, lots of fresh air and sunshine 
and unlimited free play. 

In view of the above, which is 
merely a thought, I will add that if 
I were to criticize any part of Eng- 
lish education, particularly as I 
noted it in London, it would be 
comment upon the small amount of 
industrial training, given in the 
schools, to children who must when 
they leave school (and this usually 
at the age of fourteen), make their 
living by industrial occupations 
wholly. This I believe is one of 
the reasons, perhaps the greatest 
reason, why at the time of my visit, 
during October and November, 
there were so many thousands of 
unemployed men _ tramping the 
streets, begging for work and so 
many women vending flowers and 
small wares, attending bars and 
begging at every street corner. 

I do not say that the school sys- 
tem is entirely responsible for these 
conditons, it perhaps is so, to only 
a small degree and yet I do believe 
if the boys and girls of London, 
were taught how to do things ra- 
ther than about things, they would 
leave school better workmen and 
work-women, able to hold responsi- 
ble rather than menial positions, at 
least not be venders and beggars. 

As an illustration of just what I 
mean, one in authority told me 
that children were often made to 
steal or something of the kind, by 
their parents, so that the children 


would be committed ‘to institutions, 
as here they would be taught a 
trade. If such be the case, would 
it not be better to teach a boy to 
make a pair of shoes, rather than 
how they are made, etc.? In other 
words, provide for the normal and 
good boy, equal training with that 
given the abnormal and bad boy? 

I wish to mention the exception- 
ally good work I observed being 
carried on in the Domestic Science 
Centres. Here I saw the best work 
of its kind that I have noted any- 
where either in England or Amer- 
ica. ‘This work was practical and 
to the point. Every lesson given 
in these classes in the morning could 
have been put into actual practice 
in the home before bedtime. If this 
was not done it was the fault of the 
parents and not the teachers. 

Lessons in economy, numbers, 
calculation, judgement, reason, and 
the How To Do. How to cook, 
wash, iron, make beds, dust, put a 
house in order, in fact, all of the 
Domestic Arts were taught in these 
classes. 

Because this work appealed to me 
so keenly, I shall report one cook- 
ing lesson. 

The teacher placed this bill of 
fare on the blackboard. It was the 
fixed bill of fare for that particular 
day, and was to be provided in 
quantities sufficient for six people. 


The Bill of Fare: 

Boiled Pork Pease Pudding 
Parsnips Potatoes 
Rice Mould Stewed Apples 

The children were then required 
to figure out the cost of each arti- 
cle, so that the entire dinner would 
cost but 1s. 5d.- This they really 
did, so that the teacher went out 
and actually purchased the requir- 
ed articles according to their own 
reckoning. (When the cost of each 
article was written out on the board 
it read something like this: 
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Pigs head, 3 lbs., at 34ad,,  10%d. 


Parsnips, 3lbs., 1Yed. 
Peas, one-half pint, 1d. 
Rice, one-half pound 34d. 
Milk, one-half pint, 1d. 
Sugar, Yd. 
Apples, 1%ed. 

Is. 5d. 


The class was then instructed 
how to prepare this dinner and then 
actually did the work. To me this 
was one of the best all around les- 
sons I have ever seen given. 

The teacher directing the lesson, 
explained to me another point, 
which I deem very important, it 
was that in the assignment of les- 
sons to different children, even in 
the same class, their home condi- 
tions were always studied and by 
this means the children learned only 
what could be put into actual prac- 
tice in their own homes. 

This is one of the best projects 
which I have to offer to the public 
school men of America. Do more 
of this practical Domestic Science 
work. 

The Physical work of the Eng- 
lish schools is excellent. One of my 
most pleasurable visits was made 
to a Secondary School, where I ob- 
served a class of thirty girls, (all 
in gymnasium dress), receive their 
physical culture lesson. It really 
was one of the finest exhibitions of 
health, grace and vigor that I have 
ever seen. 

The swimming pool for the boys 
also appealed to me keenly. I can 
conceive of no better method of en- 
couraging physical exercise and 
bodily care than by offering to a 
boy a chance to go swimming. 

I could mention many other 
things concerning the normal class- 
es, which interested me immensely, 
but for the sake of brevity, I pass 
to the second part. 


Cope ne eer 
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II. 

WORK WITH DEFECTIVES AS OBSERV- 
ED IN SPECIAL CLASSES, PRIVATE 
AND CUSTODIAL INSTITUTIONS, 
AND MEDICAL INSPECTIONS. 


I was afforded the pleasure and 
privilege of meeting Dr. Shuttle- 
worth, one of England’s greatest 
authorities along these lines—a man 
whose name has become a watch- 
word, even in our own country; 
Mrs. Burgwin, who was the founder 
of the Special Classes, in London, 
and is still in charge of all of them ; 
Dr. Caldecott and Dr. Rotherham, 
Superintendents, of two of Eng- 
land’s Custodial Asylums, besides 
teachers, principals and medical in- 
spectors. I gained an immense am- 
ount of good experience and facts 
concerning the whole subject ; facts 
which emphasize in my mind the 
need and value of this great work 
and also the need of preventing the 
causes which are increasing the 
number of defectives to an almost 
appalling extent. For instance, I 
was told that there are, in London, 
attending the day schools, about 
8000 defective children, of this 
number 2000 are physically defect- 
ve, the remaining 6000 mentally de- 
fective ; while on the hills surround- 
ing the city there are at least 20,- 
ooo more such children, being car- 
ed for in Custodial Institutions and 
Asylums. Is not the magnitude of 
these numbers and the fact that 
they are ever increasing, appalling ? 

I visited the Darenth Custodial 
Asylum and saw some exceedingly 
practical and valuable work being 
carried on. 

For example, the capabilities of 
these children was about as fol- 
lows: 400 were helpless, 400 were 
in the School Department, the re- 
maining 1200 were engaged in in- 
dustrial occupations, making bas- 
kets, brushes, rugs, shoes, doing 
chair caning. upholstering, tinsmith- 
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ing, bookbinding, etc. I was told 
that they supplied not only their 
own institution with many of these 
things, mattresses, sheets, towels, 
etc., but also three other institu- 
tions. 

At Earlswood Asylum, also, I 
saw some excellent Manual and In- 
dustrial Training. I shall speak of 
this institution and several other 
institutions in a later report. 

Another phase of this same great 
question—degeneracy, I saw, in 
what is called a Criminal School 
Class. I believe I experienced a 
feeling of depression more on this 
occasion, than at any time during 
my some nine years of work with 
our feeble-minded girls and boys. 

In this school I found some 
eighty children. A few were nor- 
mal but the most were abnormal, 
both mentally and physically. These 
did not seem like children. They 
never smiled. With stolid faces, 
old and pinched and with bodies out 
of shape and dwarfed, they went 
through the routine of the school. 
Their clothes were as _ pitiable to 
look at as their faces. I was told 
that if clothes, shoes, etc., were 
furnished to these children (as was 
absolutely necessary), the pawn- 
brokers had to be threatened, oth- 
erwise the parents would pawn 
these supplied articles, and by Fn- 
day, the children would be in as 
bad condition as at the beginning 
of the week. The parents of at 
least one-third of these children 
were at that moment, either under 
arrest or in custody for some crime 
committed. 

jorn in crime, reared in an al- 
ley way, a crust of bread and a pile 
of coal sacks, their only idea of 
home, a curse or a blow their daily 
portion of parental regard and no 
knowledge of anything beyond their 
present existence—is it any wonder 
that they repeated Longfellow’s 
Springtime, said their “two times 











two” and sang “God Save the 
King,” without a semblance of un- 
derstanding or happiness ? 

Be it understood however, that 
school is, for these children, a posi- 
tive God-send, as here they receive 
not only book instruction but are 
given life’s necessities; food, cloth- 
ing and the love, care and sympa- 
thy of kind-hearted women, women 
who really love even the most un- 
fortunate and who in a measure do 
give to these little ones, “the cup of 
cold water, in the name of a disci- 
ple.” 

I saw the effects of degeneracy 
and neglect made manifest in still 
another way; in the wasted, twist- 
ed and suffering bodies of the little 
cripple children, who daily are 
brought to and from their homes to 
the school. On one occasion I saw 
four children on stretchers, taken 
from the wagon and carried into 
the school room. These children 
had spinal trouble and must re- 
main strapped firmly to the stretch- 
ers. On another occasion I attend- 
ed one of their weekly physical ex- 
aminations, here some twenty chil- 
dren were brought. I will not try 
to describe the physical condition 
of many of these, it would seem too 
cruel The doctor, I believe, was 
one of London’s very best. She 
made her examinations kindly and 
thoroughly and one after another 
of these children was sent, either to 
a hospital, a cripple school or a 
special class. If you are interested 
in this phase of the endless story 
and are not already familiar with 
it, read again the little story called 
“The Work of the Poor Brave 
Things.” It will take you behind 
the scenes, as no word of mine can 
do. 

The Settlement Workers are do- 
ing, perhaps of all philanthropists, 
the greatest good to this whole 
great cause. They are working to 
build up the stock and to educate 
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the parents for the coming genera- 
tions. Money alone will not do 
this, education and encouragement 
will, to a certain extent. The think- 
ing men realize this and so are now 
going into the slums and building 
up a centre, where the working peo- 
ple can meet after their day’s work 
is done and enjoy some of the priv- 
ileges and pleasures of the better 
classes. The men so deeply inter- 
ested in these Settlement Centres, do 
not merely call and ask how things 
are progressing, but are actually 
making their homes in these very 
localities. They mingle freely with 
the people and it really is surpris- 
ing to see how much good, through 
this sort of missionary work, has 
already been accomplished, how 
transformed some of the worst 
slums of London have become. 

Before concluding my views of 
the school work, I wish to commend 
the English teachers. I found them 
exceptionally competent, well edu- 
cated, courteous men and women. 
They made one feel so welcome and 
worked so hard to please and enter- 
tain their trans-Atlantic co-work- 
ers, giving so many kindly atten- 
tions, that it all made one feel it 
was worth while to go a-visiting, 
if only to learn the true old Eng- 
lish hospitality. 


Ill 
GENERAL IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE, 
THE PEOPLE, MODES OF LIVING, 
DRESS, ETC. SUMMARY AND CON- 
CLUSION. 


England is ever a delight to the 
American tourist, with its well-till- 
ed fields, its grand old trees and 
picturesque scenery, it presents a 
picture hardly describable. 

As I recall some of the delightful 
trips, which we took to Stoke Po- 
gis, Burnham Beeches, Eton, 
Windsor Castle, Stratford-on-Av- 
on, Oxford and Canterbury Cath- 





edral, it seems to me now, that I 
must have been taking part in an 
old historical play. 

In the British Museum, that 
wonderful store-house of knowl- 
edge, I spent a few hours walking 
slowly through the different rooms. 
In these few hours, I learned more 
of the history of our country than 
during all of my school days. 

In the Kensington Museum also 
I spent some little time. 

Westminster Abbey filled me 
with awe and_ reverence. As I 
stood in the Poets’ corner, where 
were remembered so many of our 
great men and again before the 
magnificent statue of William Glad- 
stone, I felt that I was treading 
holy ground, and still again as I 
passed through the quiet chapels 
where have slept for generations 
past the crowned monarchs of the 
Kingdom, I could almost see the 
glitter of their armor and hear the 
clank of their steel, so vividly did 
these names recall to mind the his- 
tory of the country. Westminster 
is certainly one of the most interest- 
ing and hallowed places to be found 
in all Europe. 

It would be impossible for me to 
describe or even mention the many 
buildings and places which I visited 
as to do this would evolve a book 
rather than a report, however I 
must savy one word about Paris as 
to me this is the most beautiful city 
in the world. Its wide streets, ar- 
tistic buildings, golden domes, mag- 
nificent arches, beautiful shade 
trees, glittering shop windows and 
exquisitely gowned women — all 
make a picture which no pen can 
describe or artist paint. Our minds 
do not shape more beautiful dreams 
than we find in real life, in Notre 
Dame, The Magdalen, Napoleon’s 
Tomb, St. Chapelle and The L,ou- 
vre. 

The people of Great Britain, 
France and Belgium, the three 
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countries which I visited, differ 
even as we differ from them, in 
modes of dress, living and disposi- 
tion. 

Not being able to speak their lan- 
guage I could hardly judge their 
standard regarding education. In 
Antwerp however, I had a most 
pleasurable and helpful visit with 
Dr. Schuyten, a most learned Psy- 
chologist, who is making valuable 
tests along child study lines. 

In conclusion.—My trip was well 
worth every heartache, every sea- 
sick moment and every dollar and 
hour spent; yes, many times over 
and to-day I would not exchange 
my experiences and my first-hand 


acquaintance with the Old World 
and its people, not for anything I 
can think of. 

“Few people know how much 
they must know in order to know 
how little they know.” 

This expresses my feelings ex- 
actly, it would take years, not 
months, to really look through Eu- 
rope’s treasures. 

I cannot close without trying to 
express my deepest thanks and ap- 
preciation to the Board of Directors 
who were so generous in their ap- 
proval and sanction of my making 
this trip. 

A.icE Morrison NASH. 





“Everyone can see how small is 
the newsboy in the street. If, in 
buying papers, we give the prefer- 
ence to big boys, we use the obvious 
means to encourage big boys and 
discourage little ones in the news- 
paper business in the streets. And 
nothing could be more clearly our 
duty than this. If the public re- 
fused outright to buy papers from 
little newsboys as effectively as it 
long ago ceased to buy hair shirts 
and horsehair furniture, no little 
newsboys would be undergoing a 
daily process of ruin and demoral- 
ization upon our city streets. 

“Everyone can see, too, how big 
or little is the messenger and tele- 
graph boy who comes to the home 
or the office. It costs only a pos- 
tal card or a telephone call to pro- 
test to the management that we pre- 
fer to be served by big messengers, 
not little ones. Whenever enough 
people refuse to be served by boys 
as messengers, our telegrams and 
messages will be delivered by men 


as responsible and trustworthy as 
the uniformed letter carriers of 
Uncle Sam. 

“Everyone can see, in the stores, 
how big and how little are the cash 
children. If a child is undersized, 
I do not wish to be served by her, 
even though she may have working 
papers. She should be sent to the 
country to recuperate and attain 
the normal stature of a child of her 
age if she be really fourteen or fif- 
teen years of age. To be served by 
undersized children is no better than 
to be served by underaged children. 
In both cases alike the consumer is 
the indirect employer and can by no 
means escape a share in the moral 
responsibility for the employment. 

“When enough women act upon 
the conviction that girls should be 
in school—not in retail trade—un- 
til they are fifteen or sixteen years 
old, the weary little cash girl will 
follow the duel and the lottery into 
the memories of a sinful past.”— 
By Florence Kelley. 
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Civies and Health. 


WILLIAM H. ALLEN. 


Seceretary of the Bureau of Municipal Research; New York City. 


Telling Words From A Book That Strikes At The Heart Of A Great 
Civic Wrong. 


An unruly, uninterested boy sit- 
ting beside your boy in public 
school, a pampered, overfed, undis- 
siplined child sitting beside yours 
at private school, is taxing you 
without your consent and doing 
your child injury that may prove 
irreparable. 

The needless cost for one year 
of “catching” diseases in New York 
City would endow in perpetuity all 
the schools and _lectureships and 
journals necessary to teach prevent- 
ive hygiene in every section of this 
great country. 

Thousands of children are now 
being subjected to conditions in 
school far more injurious than the 
factory and shop conditions against 
which the national and state child- 
labor committees have aroused uni- 
versal indignation. 

Every teacher can exterminate 
disease by applying the very same 
principles to her schoolroom as 
Chief Medical Inspector Gorgas 
applied to Panama. Knowledge, 
disinfection, absolute cleanliness, 
education, and inspection are the 
essential steps. 

Physiological strength and vital- 
ity, not ability to spell or to remem- 
ber dates, should be the basis of 
grading for play and study and 
companionship among younger 
children. 

Disease centers outside of school 
buildings quickly register them- 
selves in the schoolroom and in the 


person of a child who is paying the 


penalty for living in contact witha 
disease center. 

Disregard of health laws by 
teachers encourages unhygienic liv- 
ing by pupils. 

Nervousness that results from 
removable physical defects — eye 
strain, adenoids, indigestion, ear- 
ache—will be easily detected by 
physical examination, and easily 
corrected by removing the physical 
defect. 

Doctors and dentists themselves 
have not been trained to realize that 
the teeth are a most dangerous 
source of infection when unclean. 

A mouth breather is not only al- 
ways taking unfiltered dirt germs 
into his system but is always in the 
condition of a person who has slept 
in a stuffy room. 

There is no excuse whatever for 
permitting the parent of any school 
child in the United States to remain 
ignorant of the fact that it is just as 
absurd to go to the druggist or jew- 
eler for eyeglasses as to the hard- 
ware store for false teeth. 

Children have not forgotten how 
to play, but adults have forgotten 
to leave space in cities, and time out 
of school, home work and factory 
work in which children may play. 

Ignorance of ones physical con- 
dition is a luxury no one can afford. 
No society is rich enough to afford 
members ignorant of physical 
weaknesses prejudicial to others’ 
health and efficiency. 
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Bibliography of Piental Deficiency. 


HENRY H. GODDARD. 


This bibliography is printed in 
response to many requests for lit- 
erature on the subject of feeble- 
mindedness. 

We are preparing a complete 
Bibliography of the subject, but as 
this is not ready—and will not be 
for some time although we already 
have over six hundred titles—we 
have picked out the following list 
to serve as guide to those who wish 
help at once. 

This list of titles, therefore, lays 
no claim to being complete in any 
way. It does not necessarily give 
all the writings of one author on 
the subject or even his most import- 
ant contribution. 

It has been selected partly to in- 
troduce the student to a fairly large 
number of writers on the subject, 
partly to cover as many phases of 


the subject as possible and partly 
to include works that themselves in- 
clude bibliographies that would 
supplement this one. 

The student will, of course, con- 
sult the larger bibliographies (In- 
dex Medicus, Psychological Index, 
etc.,) and especially the files of the 
Proceedings of the National Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction 
(Abbreviated to “N. C. of C.& C.”) 
most easily handled by means of 
Alexander Johnson’s Guide to the 
Study of Charities and Corrections. 

The files of the Journal of Psy- 
cho-Asthenics, The Psychological 
Clinic and the Training School con- 
tain many articles not listed here. 

Of the foreign journals Eos and 
Kinderfehler have many articles. 
Other journals are mentioned in 
the Bibliography. 


1. Barnes, Earu. “The Mentally Defective Child.” School Jour- 


nal, March 7, 1903, pp. 
“The How, the Why, and the Wherefore of 


2. Barr, Martin W. 


264-265. 


the Training of Feeble-minded Children.” Jour. of Phy- 
cho-Asthenics, Vol. 4, pp. 204-212. 


3. Barr, Martin W. 


“Mental Defectives, Their History and 


Treatment.” Phila., 1904. 
4. Barr, Martin W. “The Imbecile and Epileptic, vs. the Tax- 
payer and the Community.” Proc. N.C. of C. & C., 1902, 


pp. 161. 


5. Barr, Martin W. “The Training of Mentally Deficient Child- 
ren.” Pop. Sci. Monthly, Aug. 1898. Vol. 53, pp. 531- 


535. 


6. Barr, Martin W. “Mental Defectives and Social Welfare.” 


Pop. Sci. Monthly, April, 1899. Vol. 54, pp. 746-759. 
7. Barrows, Rev. S.J. “Care of the Feeble-minded.” Proc. N.C. 


of C.& C. 1888, pp. 396-402. 


tion, this is perhaps unexcelled in the proceedings.” 


“As a popular presenta- 
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8. Barrows, Mrs. Isaneu. “Manual Training for the Feeble- 
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Branpt, Francis Burke. “The State in Relation to the De- 

fective Child.” Proceedings N. E. A., 1901, pp. 876-880. 

Brown, Mrs. C. W. “A Visit to Four English Institutions.” 
Proc. Asso. Med. Officers of Institutions for the Feeble 
minded, 1876-1886, pp. 226-235. 

Butter, AMos W. “The Burden of Feeble-Mindedness.” N. 
C. of C. & C., 1907, pp. I-11. 
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& C., 1898. p. 294. 

CHAMBERLAIN, ALEXANDER F. “Work and Rest; Genius and 
Stupidity.” Pop. Sci. Mo., 1902. Vol. 60, pp. 413-423. 

CHANNING, WALTER. “Special Classes for the Mentally De- 
fective Children.” Jour. of Phycho-Asthenics, Dec. 1goo. 
Vol. 5, pp. 40-46. 

Cuaptn, Dr. Henry Dwicut. “Anthropological Study in Chil- 
dren’s Institutions.” Proc. N. C. of C. & C., 1898. p. 

24. 

Cosiseans Wy ALTER S. “Mentally Defective Children in the Pub- 
lic Schools.” Psy. Clinic, Vol. II, No. 3. 

CorNELL, Dr. WALTER S. “The Relation of Physical to Mental 
Defects in School Children. Psy. Clinic, Vol. I, No. 8. 
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Feeble-minded, Imbecile and Idiotic.” New York, 1883. 

De Forrest, J. L. “Education of Backward Children.” Edu- 
cation, March 1904. Vol. 24, pp. 401-406. _ 

Deve, CornELIA, E. “A Class in Advanced Kindergarten.” 
Jour. of Phycho-Asthenics, Vol. 2, pp. 60-62. 
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The Young Piother and The Fat Hog. 


Not A Fable. Simply Straight Goods. 
By J. N. HURTY, M. D., Indianapolis. 


One time a little mother, who 
was only twenty-five years old, be- 
gan to feel tired all the time. Her 
appetite had failed her for weeks 
before the tired feeling came. Her 
three little girls, once a joy in her 
life, now became a burden to her. 
It was “Mamma,” “Mamma,” all 
day long. She never had noticed 
these appeals until the tired feeling 
came. The little mother also had 
red spots on her cheeks and a slight 
dry cough. One day, when drag- 
ging herself around, forcing her 
weary body to work, she felt a 
sharp but slight pain in her chest, 
her head grew dizzy, and suddenly 
her mouth filled with blood. The 
hemorrhage was not severe, but it 
left her very weak. The doctor she 
had consulted for her cough and 
tired feeling had said: “You are all 
run down, you need a tonic.” For 
a fee he prescribed bitters made of 
alcohol, water, and gentian. This 
gave her false strength for a while, 
for it checked out her little reserve. 
When the hemorrhage occurred, 
she and all her neighbors knew she 
had consumption, and the doctor 
should have known it and told her 
months before. 

Now she wrote to the state board 
of health, and said: “I am told 
that consumption in its early stag- 
es can be cured by outdoor life, 
continued rest, and plenty of plain, 
good food. I do not want to die. 
I want to live and raise my children 
to make them good citizens. Where 
can I go to get well? The reply 


was: “The great Christian state of 
Indiana has not yet risen to the 
mighty economy of saving the lives 
of little mothers from consumption. 
At present the only place you can 


go is a grave. However, the state 
will care for your children in an 
orphan’s asylum after you are dead 
and then in a few years a special 
officer will be paid to find a home 
for them. But save your life— 
never.” “That is a cranky idea,” 
for a member from the floor of the 
sixty-fifth assembly said so. “Be- 
sides,” said he, “it isn’t business: 
the state can afford it.” So the lit- 
tle mother died of the preventable 
and curable disease, the home was 
broken up, and the children were 
taken to the orphans’ asylum. 
ok * * uk 

A big fat hog one morning found 
he had a pain in his belly. He 
squealed loudly, and the farmer 
came out of his house to see what 
was the matter. “He’s got the hog 
cholry,” said the hired man. So 
the farmer telegraphed to Secretary 
Wilson, of the United States Agri- 
culture Department (who said the 
other day he had 3000 experts in an- 
imal and plant diseases, and the re- 
ply was: “Cert, I'll send you a man 
right away.” Sure enough, the man 
came. He said he was a D. V. S., 
and he was, too. He had a gov- 
ernment syringe and a_ bottle of 
government medicine in his hand 
bag, and he went for the hog. It 
got well. It wasn’t cranky for the 
government to do this, and it could 
afford the expense, for the hog 
could be turned into ham, sausage, 
lard, and bacon. 

Anybody, even a fool, can see it 
would be cranky for the state to 
save the life of a little mother, and 
could not afford it either. 

Moral: Be a hog and be worth 
saving—Journal of Education. 
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Speech Training as a Factor in the Devel- 


opment of the Feeble Pind. 


G. HUDSON MAKUEN, M. D. 


(Consulting Physician N. J. Training School.) 


(Read at the twenty-ninth an- 
nual meeting of the Association of 
Medical Officers of American In- 
stitutions for Idiotic and Feeble- 
minded Persons, Vineland, N. J.) 

Speech bears somewhat the same 
relation to the mind that the ham- 
mer and saw bear to the carpen- 
ter. It is the mind’s most effect- 
ive and most important tool. It is 
not only the vehicle in which the 
products of the mind are transfer- 
red and delivered, but it is essen- 
tial also to the creation of these pro- 
ducts, to their crystallization, col- 
lection, and classification. Thought, 
in its highest sense, therefore, can- 
not exist independently of speech. 
Hence it is that if you deprive a 
person of speech you deprive him 
at the same time of his most effect- 
ive means for mental development, 
and it also follows that if you train 
and perfect his speech you must 
sreatly improve his mentality. In 
the normal child mental develop- 
ment and speech development pro- 
gress simultaneously. Neither can 
be said to precede the other. The 
child thinks and speaks. If he does 
not speak when he thinks we at 
once suspect that there is something 
wrong with the organs of speech, 
and if he also fails to make use of 
the other forms of expression, such 
as gesture and pantomime, we even 
doubt his ability to think. 

If there is no mechanical ob- 
struction to speech in the peripher- 
al organs, and if the hearing appa- 
ratus is intact, the character of the 
speech is our best index to the ope- 


rations of the mind, and the educa- 
bility, so to speak, of the speech 
will be in direct proportion to the 
educability of the mind. Thus the 
study of the speech of the feeble- 
minded becomes a valuable aid in 
the diagnosis and prognosis of their 
condition. Defective speech is both 
a physical and mental sign of fee- 
ble-mindedness, but it is by no 
means a pathognomonic sign, and 
it may be a cause and not a result 
of the feeble-mindedness. 

In 1896 I published a report of 
a case in point (Therapeutic Ga- 
zette, December, 1896, “Speech 
Defects: Their Causes and Treat- 
ment.”). A boy of 19 had been 
unable to speak intelligibly. It was 
thought by his family and physi- 
cians that his defective speech was 
due to an organic cerebral defect, 
and their prognosis was therefore 
unfavorable and even hopeless. 
However, some mechanical ob- 
structions to the normal action and 
development of the peripheral or- 
gans of speech were removed, and 
the faulty mental and physical 
speech habit subsequently correct- 
ed by training, or rather supplanted 
by correct habits, and this one time 
feeble-minded youth is now a 
shrewd and_ successful business 
man. The case cited is not an iso- 
lated one, but it is typical of a fair- 
ly large class. To the casual lay 
observer they appear to be upon 
the border line of hopeless imbecil- 
ity, and even to experts, such as I 
have the honor of addressing to- 
dav. their classification is exceed- 
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ingly difficult and oftentimes im- 
possible, except after a more or less 
extended course of experimental 
training. That there are certain 
mental and physical signs of degen- 
eracy I grant, but these are not al- 
ways sure signs, and_ they serve 
only as aids to the diagnosis. 

A child’s educability depends 
more than anything else upon his 
desire to be educated. The desire 
to speak is inherent in every nor- 
mal person, and if this desire is not 
gratified, the desire to be educated 
will be diminished or blunted. What 
is the use of knowing things if you 
cannot communicate them? The 
child that will not be educated will 
retrograde and become feeble- 
minded. Being out of harmory 
with his environment, his moral 
nature will become perverted. He 
will grow destructive and show oth- 
er signs of degeneracy and imbecil- 
ity. He does this because he does 
not understand his surroundings, 
and he is not himself understood 
by those about him. He elicits the 
sympathy of the household, and his 
every wish is anticipated and grant- 
ed without even the asking. Under 
these circumstances, of course, edu- 
cation becomes an_ impossibility. 
There is no necessity for the child 
to talk and there is no inducement 
for him to learn to know things. 
He is what we call a spoiled child, 
and he differs but little in his ac- 
tions from the imbecile. I have 
five such children under my care 
at the present time, ranging in age 
from 3 to 8. They all illustrate the 
difficulties of diagnosis and progno- 
sis, and IJ shall, therefore, give you 
a brief synopsis of their history as 
taken from my notes: 

Cast I.—George H., aged 3, was 
referred to me by Dr. Wharton 
Sinkler. Does not talk at all. Was 
an &-months’ baby, instruments be- 
ing used in delivery. Comes of a 
neurotic family, in which there is 


a history of tuberculosis and in- 
sanity. Had two operations for 
the removal of adenoids. The low- 
er jaw hangs far down. Has diffi- 
culty in chewing and swallowing, 
drools and seems to be unable to 
close his mouth. Very nervous 
and home training is a failure. 
There is evident paresis of the mus- 
cles of mastication, deglutition and 
articulation, and there is but little 
to indicate that the child is not an 
imbecile. He has been under treat- 
ment for a year. He is gaining 
control of the paretic muscles, can 
keep his mouth closed for short pe- 
riods of time, has ceased to drool, 
and is learning to talk with fairly 
good articulation for the words 
that he knows. . 

Case II.—Sarah M., aged 5 ; does 
not understand or use spoken lan- 
guage. Can say, at dictation, a few 
words such as mamma, papa, baby, 
but never uses them voluntarily, 
and shows no appreciation whatev- 
er of their meaning. When spoken 
to she is perfectly indifferent and 
shows no signs of comprehension. 
Physically, the patient is somewhat 
below par. She is well formed, but 
undersized, weighing only 3 pounds 
at birth, Two older sisters at 
birth weighed only 2 pounds and 6 
pounds respectively. In her first 
year she had measles, pneumonia, 
and two attacks of whoopingcough, 
and in her fifth year, bronchitis and 
grip, with an acute unilateral otitis 
media. Takes cold easily and each 
attack is attended by more or less 
congestion in the region of the drum 
membranes. Did not walk until 
she was 2%. There is a history of 
tuberculosis on both the father’s 
and the mother’s side. She shows 
some appreciation of music, but no 
appreciation of words. She has 
an ugly disposition and when cor- 
rected she will fight and makes dis- 
agreeable faces. 

Cask III.—Edward §&., aged 3, 
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normal at birth, and bottle fed. Had 
grip followed by acute purulent 
otitis media, large faucial and phar- 
yngeal tonsils removed by Dr. Mil- 
ligan, of Pittsburg, before referring 
the patient to me. Has drooping 
eyelids, a chicken breast, and a 
weak heart. General health below 
par. Makes no attempt to talk, ei- 
ther spontaneously or at dictation, 
and shows no appreciation of the 
meaning of words. Strong evidenc- 
es of at least partial deafness. Dis- 
position bad, and home training a 
failure. 

Case IV.—Joseph D., aged 8, has 
had muscular innervation since 
birth, which was premature, and 
was the result of a forceps deliv- 
ery after death of his mother in a 
uremic convulsion. It was not sup- 
posed that the child could live, or 
even be born alive, but the desire 
of the family to have the baby bap- 
tized was the reason for the unus- 
ual delivery. Was a_ small and 
delicate baby, had whoopingcough 
and several convulsions during the 
first three years. Had peculiar gait 
and drooled. 

CasE V.—Robert H., aged 5, was 
bottle fed, weak, and poorly nour- 
ished. Had frequent colds in the 
head and throat. Nostrils occlud- 
ed by an irregularly shaped septum 
and adenoids, which called for ope- 
ration. Had never talked, and 
showed but little appreciation for 
the meaning of words. Had poor 
memory, was self-willed, and did 
not take kindly to any form of in- 
struction. 

From the history of these five 
cases it will be readily understood 
how difficult and even impossible it 
was to determine offhand their ex- 
act mental status. These children 
were all suffering from arrested 
speech development, and as a con- 
sequence there had also been either 
a corresponding arrest of mental 
development or an abnormal men- 


tal development, the outward signs 
of which differ but little from those 
of imbecility. In but one or two 
of these cases could I give an un- 
doubted favorable prognosis. The 
prospects for speech development 
and mental development were by 
no means promising, because there 
were marked symptoms of a lack of 
cerebral integrity, and there were 
no ready or direct means of elim- 
inating this possibility. 

In the first four of the cases re- 
ported the patients have been un- 
der treatment for more than a yeaa 
and the results have been most sat- 
isfactory. It will be remembered 
that only one of the children made 
any attempt whatever to talk and 
his speech was a mere jargon, but 
now they are all talking freely and 
their speech is quite intelligible. 
Moreover, they are gradually free- 
ing themselves from the charge of 
feeble-mindedness or  imbecility. 
They are no longer disagreeable and 
unruly, but on the contrary, they 
are of a genial disposition and men- 
tally alert. 

In the fifth case, although the 
child appeared at first even more 
promising than the others, there has 
developed, in the course of his 
training, some evidence of faulty 
cerebration, such as a weak mem- 
ory and weak powers of concentra- 
tion. His hearing, as was the case 
in two of the others, is slightly de- 
fective, and it was impossible to 
determine, without a_ preliminary 
course of training, whether or not 
the lack of speech development was 
due to this fact. Three of the chil- 
dren are partially deaf, and their 
improvement in speech has been 
due largely to the improvement in 
their hearing power and their men- 
tal improvement is due to the fact 
that they can now hear, understand, 
and make themselves understood 
by means of normal speech. Aside 
from the direct mechanical means 
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that were employed for the restor- 
ation of hearing, their treatment 
has consisted entirely in the train- 
ing of their faculties of speech, and 
this is the most effective and sat- 
isfactory course to pursue in all 
such cases. 

Our whole system of education, 
beginning at the cradle, has been 
developed to meet the requirements 
of the normal mind, and it is whol- 
ly inadequate to the requirements 
of the abnormal or feeble mind. 
It must be remembered also that 
the mind is the product of a com- 
plex physical organism, and that 
speech itself is, in part at least, a 
product of this same organism. 
Even the so-called peripheral me- 
chanisms of speech, in the develop- 
mental period, are under direct 
control of the cerebral mechanisms, 
and the muscles employed in the 
articulation of speech sounds have 
been called the mental muscles. As 
Max Muller has said, “To think 


“The first proposition is that the 
nature and aim of human labor is 
not human wealth but human weal ; 
that society is interested in well- 
being more than well-living; that 
the end of civilization and the test 
of civilization are not in commer- 
cial statistics, not in the popula- 
tions of states, not in the amount of 
manufacture, not in the wealth per 
capita, but in the character of citi- 
zenship and in the strength of the 
manhood and womanhood of the 

le. 

“And I dare lay down another 
fundamental proposition on this 
topic. There are some duties that 
the state may neglect; there are 


is to speak low, and to speak is to 
think aloud.” It follows, therefore, 
that the training of speech should 
occupy an important place in the 
curriculum of schools for_the fee- 
ble-minded. 

I am aware that not all the in- 
mates of your training schools are 
susceptible to this sort of educa- 
tion, but I am convinced that those 
who are educable, even to a mod- 
erate degree, should have the bene- 
fit of a thorough trial in the line of 
vocal and speech development, and 
this work should be done by skilled 
specialists. It is not enough that 
your teachers have a smattering of 
elocution and know something of 
phonetics, but it is important that 
they should have some knowledge 
of physiology and psychology. They 
should be able to judge of the men- 
tal and physical capabilities of their 
pupils, and to understand their 
point of view. 


some duties that the state may 
postpone, but a state may not neg- 
lect, may not postpone, its interest 
in protecting and developing the 
children of that state. 

“The last proposition I lay down 
is this: that what is the duty of the 
state, what is the duty of society, 
becomes the duty and responsibility 
and privilege of the individual, not 
to be shirked by putting it off on 
some abstract organization that we 
call society or that we call the 
church or that we call the state. 
The fundamental difficulty of this 
whole proposition has been the lack 
of public interest in it.”"—By Chan- 
cellor James H. Kirkland. 
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Conferenee on the Care of Dependent 
Children. 


On January 25-26, a conference 
on the care of dependent children 
was held at Washington, D. C. 
President Roosevelt was active in 
the preparations for the conference 
and did all in his power to aid it. 

As a result of its deliberations 
the President sent a special mes- 
sage to Congress from which the 
following paragraphs are taken. 

“The keynote of the conference 
was expressed in these words: 
Home life is the highest and finest 
product of civilization. Children 
should not be deprived of it except 
for urgent and compelling rea- 
sons.” 

“TI transmit herewith for you in- 
formation a copy of the conclusions 
reached by the conference, of which 
the following is a brief summary: 

1. Children of worthy parents 
or deserving mothers should, as a 
rule, be kept with their parents at 
home. 

2. The effort should be made to 
eradicate causes of dependency 
such as disease and accident and to 
substitute compensation and insur- 
ance for relief. 

3. Homeless and neglected chil- 
dren, if normal, should be cared 
for in families, when practicable. 

4. Institutions should be on the 
cottage plan with small units, as far 
as possible. 

5. Agencies caring -for depend- 
ent children should be incorporated, 
on approval of a_ suitable State 
soard. 

6. The State should inspect the 
work of all agencies which care for 
dependent children. 


7. Educational work of institu- 
tions and agencies caring for de- 
pendent children should be super- 
vised by State educational authori- 
ties. 

8. Complete histories of depend- 
ent children and their parents, bas- 
ed upon personal investigation and 
supervision, should be recorded for 
guidance of child-caring agencies. 

g. Every needy child should re- 
ceive the best medical and surgical 
attention, and be instructed in 
health and hygiene. 

10. Local child-caring agencies 
should co-operate and_ establish 
joint bureaus of information. 

11. Prohibitive legislation ‘against 
transfer of dependent children be- 
tween States should be repealed. 

12. A permanent organization 
for work along the lines of these 
resolutions is desirable. 

13. Establishment of a Federal 
Children’s Bureau is desirable, and 
enactment of pending bill is ear- 
nestly recommended. 

14. Suggests special message to 
Congress favoring Federal Chil- 
dren’s Bureau and other legislation 
applying above principles to Dis- 
trict of Columbia and other Fed- 
eral territory. 

While it is recognized that these 
conclusions can be given their full- 
est effect only by the action of the 
several states or communities con- 
cerned, or of their charitable agen- 
cies, the Conference requested me, 
in section 14 of conclusions, to send 
to you a message recommending 
Federal action. 
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that were employed for the restor- 
ation of hearing, their treatment 
has consisted entirely in the train- 
ing of their faculties of speech, and 
this is the most effective and sat- 
isfactory course to pursue in all 
such cases. 

Our whole system of education, 
beginning at the cradle, has been 
developed to meet the requirements 
of the normal mind, and it is whol- 
ly inadequate to the requirements 
of the abnormal or feeble mind. 
It must be remembered also that 
the mind is the product of a com- 
plex physical organism, and that 
speech itself is, in part at least, a 
product of this same organism. 
Even the so-called peripheral me- 
chanisms of speech, in the develop- 
mental period, are under direct 
control of the cerebral mechanisms, 
and the muscles employed in the 
articulation of speech sounds have 
been called the mental muscles. As 
Max Muller has said, “To think 


“The first proposition is that the 
nature and aim of human labor is 
not human wealth but human weal; 
that society is interested in well- 
being more than well-living; that 
the end of civilization and the test 
of civilization are not in commer- 
cial statistics, not in the popula- 
tions of states, not in the amount of 
manufacture, not in the wealth per 
capita, but in the character of citi- 
zenship and in the strength of the 
manhood and womanhood of the 
people. 

“And I dare lay down another 
fundamental proposition on this 


topic. There are some duties that 
the state may neglect; there are 


is to speak low, and to speak is to 
think aloud.” It follows, therefore, 
that the training of speech should 
occupy an important place in the 
curriculum of schools for_the fee- 
ble-minded. 

I am aware that not all the in- 
mates of your training schools are 
susceptible to this sort of educa- 
tion, but I am convinced that those 
who are educable, even to a mod- 
erate degree, should have the bene- 
fit of a thorough trial in the line of 
vocal and speech development, and 
this work should be done by skilled 
specialists. It is not enough that 
your teachers have a smattering of 
elocution and know something of 
phonetics, but it is important that 
they should have some knowledge 
of physiology and psychology. They 
should be able to judge of the men- 
tal and physical capabilities of thei: 
pupils, and to understand their 
point of view. 


some duties that the state may 
postpone, but a state may not neg- 
lect, may not postpone, its interest 
in protecting and developing the 
children of that state. 

“The last proposition I lay down 
is this: that what is the duty of the 
state, what is the duty of society, 
becomes the duty and responsibility 
and privilege of the individual, not 
to be shirked by putting it off on 
some abstract organization that we 
call society or that we call the 
church or that we call the state. 
The fundamental difficulty of this 
whole proposition has been the lack 
of public interest in it.”"—By Chan- 
cellor James H. Kirkland. 
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Conferenee on the Care of Dependent 
Children. 


On January 25-26, a conference 
on. the care of dependent children 
was held at Washington, D. C. 
President Roosevelt was active in 
the preparations for the conference 
and did all in his power to aid it. 

As a result of its deliberations 
the President sent a special mes- 
sage to Congress from which the 
following paragraphs are taken. 

“The keynote of the conference 
was expressed in these words: 
Home life is the highest and finest 
product of civilization. Children 
should not be deprived of it except 
for urgent and compelling  rea- 
sons.” 

“I transmit herewith for you in- 
formation a copy of the conclusions 
reached by the conference, of which 
the following is a brief summary: 

1. Children of worthy parents 
or deserving mothers should, as a 
rule, be kept with their parents at 
home. 

2. The effort should be made to 
eradicate causes of dependency 
such as disease and accident and to 
substitute compensation and insur- 
ance for relief. 

3. Homeless and neglected chil- 
dren, if normal, should be cared 
for in families, when practicable. 

4. Institutions should be on the 
cottage plan with small units, as far 
as possible. 

5. Agencies caring -for depend- 
ent children should be incorporated, 
on approval of a_ suitable State 
Board. 

6. The State should inspect the 
work of all agencies which care for 
dependent children. 


7. Educational work of institu- 
tions and agencies caring for de- 
pendent children should be super- 
vised by State educational authori- 
ties. 

8. Complete histories of depend- 
ent children and their parents, bas- 
ed upon personal investigation and 
supervision, should be recorded for 
guidance of child-caring agencies. 

g. Every needy child should re- 
ceive the best medical and surgical 
attention, and be instructed in 
health and hygiene. 

10. Local child-caring agencies 
should co-operate and_ establish 
joint bureaus of information. 

11. Prohibitive legislation against 
transfer of dependent children be- 
tween States should be repealed. 

12. A permanent organization 
for work along the lines of these 
resolutions is desirable. 

13. Establishment of a Federal 
Children’s Bureau is desirable, and 
enactment of pending bill is ear- 
nestly recommended. 

14. Suggests special message to 
Congress favoring Federal Chil- 
dren’s Bureau and other legislation 
applying above principles to Dis- 
trict of Columbia and other Fed- 
eral territory. 

While it is recognized that these 
conclusions can be given their full- 
est effect only by the action of the 
several states or communities con- 
cerned, or of their charitable agen- 
cies, the Conference requested me, 
in section 14 of conclusions, to send 
to you a message recommending 
Federal action. 
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Notes. 


The Wedding 

Among the pleasant events con- 
nected with the Institution, was 
the wedding of Miss Alice F. 
Morrison, Principal of the School 
Department, to Mr. C. Emerson 
Nash, Assistant Superintendent. 

The affair took place at the home 
of Superintendent Johnstone, and 
the ceremony was performed by 
Rev. Heber H. Beadle of Bridge- 
ton, one of the Directors of the 
School, 

The bride looked beautiful in a 
gown of lace over white satin, and 
with sweet peas adorning her hair 
and a boquet of the same flowers 
in her hand. The couple were un- 
attended, but in the march to the 
altar little Carol and Edward 
Johnstone formed a ribbon path- 
way from the stairway to the bank 
of palms and ferns in the parlor 
where the ceremony was per- 
formed. 

The scene was an exceedingly 
pretty one, connected with the 
artistic house decorations of palms, 
ferns and cut flowers. The guests 
were the officers and teachers of 
the School and a_ few intimate 
triends. Mr. and Mrs. Johnstone 
tendered a wedding supper, which 
was greatly enjoyed by the merry 
party before the bride and groom 
were whirled away to the train 
for a honey-moon trip to Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Nash will 
continue in their positions at the 
School, much to the gratification of 


all. They have been most loyal 


and faithful to the Superintendent 
and to the best interests of the 
school for the past ten years. 

The bride was presented with 
many beautiful presents from her 
admirers. Special tokens of 
esteem came from the Board of 
Lady Visitors in the shape of an 
elegant set of silver teaspoons and 
dessert spoons, and from the Sum- 
mer School Alumnae in a beautiful 
set of silver knives, forks and 
spoons. O. J. 


A Party 


At Christmas time, when every 
one was busy, when the Institution 
was being decked for the cele- 
bration of our most enjoyable, 
holiday, when Santa’s pack was 
being prepared and the teachers 
and children were struggling with 
the problems of ‘‘The Pay of the 
Pied Piper of Hamelin’’; a time so 
busy and joyous that no one had 
time to even think of a bad girl or 
boy, the following promise was 
made to the some seventy children 
taking part in the Christmas En- 
tertainment. 

‘*To those who do their very 
best, everything considered and 
who give little or no trouble during 
the many hours of rehearsals, etc., 
a party will be given.”’ 


At the close of each day, every 
child really knew how his record 
stood and after several days, some 
felt that it was time to improve 
their records, a few said the usual 
say, ‘‘Oh | don’t care.”’ 





meet 
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However, when the days of 
work and the days of play were 
over, when Christmas was really 
past and the play had been given 
for the last time, the children 
knew that the promise made to 
them some four weeks previous 
was about to be fulfilled. The 
few who had said ‘don’t care’, got 
very anxious and the many who 
had tried, grew daily in their 
happiness and importance. 

The final recokoning decided 
that fifty-seven out of the whole 
number of seventy, should attend 
the party. 

Perhaps some would really like 
to know the reason why one or 
two of the thirteen, stay at-homes, 
did not go to the Party. O—did 
not go, because at one of the pro- 
ductions of the Play, during one of 
the Acts, in which he had no part 
and while waiting in costume, for 
the next Act, in which he did take 
part, he amused himself by poking 
wads of paper through the radiator 
in the Upper Hall, down on the 
heads of the audience seated in 
the Hall beneath. 

H—because it was always 
necessary fos him to have the last 
word and this often interferred 
with the sentiment of the Play. 

I1—because during the rehearsals 
she preferred to balance on the 
footlights, seeing how near she 
could come to going off and yet 
staying on, this at the cost of the 
teacher’s nerve etc., etc. 

I merely mention these few in- 
stances, just to show you that the 
children were not really bad and 
yet were not quite as we would 
wish them. 

The Party was conducted and 
guests invited and entertained by 
the children in the following man- 
ner. 

The Reception Committee con- 
sisted of: 

Rena, Florence, Lillian, Francis 





and John. 
Committee on Games: 
Joe C., Charles C., Claud G. and 
Walter S. 
Committee on Music: 
Harry N., Freddic F., Henry G., 
Montgomery S, and Prof. Nash. 
Committee on Program: 

Susie W., F. McK., John D. and 
Prof Johnstone. 
Committee on Refreshments: 
Lydia M., Emma W., Louisa B, 
and Miss Annie. 

Committee on Decorations: 
Lizzie R., Mark M. Elizabeth W. 
and Mrs. Nash. 


Each one of the fifty-seven 
eligible children for the Party was 
allowed to invite one guest, this to 
be an employe or one of the 
children, nota a member of the 
Christmas Play Entertainment 
Society. 

Hence with the responsibility of 
entertaining so many guests, rest- 
ing on their hands, you can imagine 
the importance of the above Com- 
mittees during the preparatory 
days before the giving of the 
**Party.”’ 

On the Eve of the Party, the in- 
vited guests, presented at the door 
their written invitations, as tickets 
of admittance and were then greet- 
ed by the Reception Committee, 
shown to the Cloak Room, intro- 
duced to strangers and made 
comfortable. 

The Committee on Decorations 
had met in the afternoon and did 
their work, which made the Hall 
look very pretty indeed. 

The Committee on Games, ar- 
ranged enough of the lively 


amusements, so that no one played 
‘*wall flower’’ for long at a time, 
while the Committee on Program 
and Music presented the following 
exceptionally entertaining pro- 
gram: 
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Song, by the Christmas Children. 
‘‘Opening Chorus 
of Christmas Play’’ 
Solo Selected Mr. Arnade 
Cornet Solo Charlie A. 
‘*The Rosary’’ 


Story - - Prof. Johnstone 

Chorus Medley from their Min- 
strel Show 

Speech - - Montgomery S. 


Chorus from Christmas Play 
‘*Rats, Rats, Rats’’ 
Solo - : - Prof. Nash 
‘fA Day at the Circus,’’ 
Finale from Christmas Play 
‘*All’s Well That Ends Well’’ 

At the conclusion of this little 
program, we were all invited, by 
the singing of ‘‘Won’t you join 
our Happy Party,’’ to form a large 
circle. Here we were again enter- 
tained, this time by the Committee 
on Refreshments. They served 
us bountifully. 

The refreshments consisted of: 
Sandwiches, ice cream, cake, 
cocoa, home-made candy and 
salted nuts. 

Time had not stood still during 
the giving of this little Party and 
so by the time we had finished 
with our refreshments it was quite 
time to think of going home. So 
with three cheers for the Party 
and a resolve that we would have 
many more—we sang our Good 
Night Song—and the Party was 
ended. Was it? 1 think | will 
leave you to decide. 1! will only 
say that were there no entertain- 
ments or needs for children to do 
there best until Christmas 1909, | 
would consider the ‘‘Party’’ an 
utter failure, a needless expense 
of time and money, but consider- 
ing that there are 365 days to be 
lived and that we want our 


children to do their best, during 
each one of these 365 days, such 
a Party is one of the greatest of 
helps in the disciplining and en- 
couraging of our children. 

It is something whereby they 
are able to understand, enjoy and 
reap the reward of ‘well doing’ 
NOW. A. F. M. Nash. 


—— > 


“The state must be protected 
against the dragging-down influ- 
ence of the ignorant. Statistics 
show that the ignorant commit 
many more crimes in proportion to 
their numbers than the educated. 
Many more such are dependents. 
It is a burden on the state to prose- 
cute crime and to maintain jails and 
almshouses. Vice and_ idleness 
weaken the community. A parent 
who permits a child to grow up in 
ignorance is committing an offense 
not only against the child but 
against the state. 

Every consideration of the wel- 
fare of society, of good govern- 
ment, of the advance of civilization. 
demands general elementary educa- 
tion, and as a corollary, more gen- 
eral higher education. But there 
will never be any material growth 
in educational progress until the 
root of the system is nourished. 

Experience has shown that, while 
some ignorant men win success, the 
mass sinks into the ranks of those 
who do not know whence the next 
day’s bread is coming. Countries 
with the highest average of educa- 
tion are certainly marked for the 
greatest progress today. Great as 
it is, our own growth in wealth does 
not nearly equa! theirs.’ 

Geo. F. Milton. 








[Life Provision for a Child 





Anyone who shall endow a bed by the 
gift of five thousand dollars at one time, or with- 
& in the period of five years, shall be a LIFE 
PATRON, and the bed shall be named after the 
donor as a memorial. 


In this way Provision is made Permanently for a Child, 
without further cost. 





Teachers of Classes for Backward, De- 
ficient and Special Children write for 
information, concerning the 


SUMMER SCHOOL for TEACHERS 
Held at the 
TRAINING SCHOOL July 12-August 21 


CQEOSPR 
Address 





E. R. JOHNSTONE, Supt. 
VINELAND, N. J. 





Does Wour Child Get Bebind? 


We have every facility to give the best care, 


We Believe 
treatment and training for children who in 
are backward or mentally deficient. Happiness first 
993GGce Hil Else Follows 





Send for Catalogue 


E. R. JOHNSTONE, Supt. 
VINELAND, N. J. 
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WILDWOOD CREST 


Famous for Youth, Stateliness and Beauty 


It faces the ocean along more than a 
mile of Boardwalk and Holland Dyke. Its 
W perfect surf-bathing beach, fine elevation WY 
noble buildings, paved walks and grand ave- 
nues; splendid views and unrivalled devel- 
opment, makes it the most desirable place 
on the coast for residence or investment. 
Wildwood is celebrated for its success and 
the good fortune of its patrons; its founders 
are giving to Wildwood Crest the benefit 
of the experience gained in making Wild- 
wood. Itis the coming real City-Beauti- 
ful looking down on the ocean: this is not 
mere assertion; it invites investigation 
and challenges comparison with any form 
an of investment for rapid increase in value wr 
anywhere. This is the time to invest 
there and you ought to know about it. 














Title Insured and Front Protected by 
Holland Dyke, Built of Rock at 
cost of the Founders 


Write for Free Information to 


BAKER BROTHERS 


Founders of Wildwood and Wildwood Crest 


727 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILA., OR WILDWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


THE MARVEL OF THE COAST 
WANTED 


Copies of the Training School and of 
the Supplement 


Anyone sending us The Supplement No. 1, December 1907, or No, 2, 
March 1908, will have their subscriptions extended three months for each 
copy. 

For Training School, August 1905, November, 1907, April 1908 and 
May 1908 we will extend subscriptions two months per copy. 








We shall be very grateful to anyone sending 
us these copies 





